INDEX. 


Amorica, sketches of travel in, 338-340. 

American Secession, the, 538—enforced 
importation of negroes by England, 538— 
slavery at the time of the Declaration, 539 
—Jefferson’s prediction, 540—the Fede- 
ral Government and the States, 541— 
animositices of parties, 542 — nullifica- 
tion, 543—the protective tariff, 544— 
Calhoun doctrine, 545—growth and po- 
licy of the South, 546—antagonism be- 
tween North and South, 547, 548 —anti- 
slavery parties, 549—on whom does the 
guilt of slavery rest, 550—policy of the 
South, 551 — maturing the secession 
acheme, 652 — spread of secessionists, 
558—the Union voted a nuisance, 554— 
seceding States, 555—meeting of dele- 
gates, 5656—Lincoln’s career, 557, 558— 
his inauguration, 559-562—history of 
American government, 562—the Morill 
tariff, 563 —slaves in slave states, 564— 
alloged grievances of the seven States, 
565, 566—truoe causes of the secession, 
667, 568—the cotton trade, 569, 570— 
future of the cotton trade, 570—perils 
that threaten the confederate States, 571 
—the future of the United States, 
572-575. 

Angel, the guardian, 371. 

Augsburg Gazette, The, 202-204. 


Ballads and Poems, Home, 210—the Ned 
River Voyageur, 211, 212—the ‘Patience 
of Hope,’ 213—miscellancous poems, 214, 
215—a rural ride, 217. 

Bampton lecture—see Hessey. 

Beaumont’s works of Alexis de Tocque- 
ville—see Tocqueville. 

Berkeley, the Right Rev. G., D.D., Theory 
of Vision Vindicated and Explained, 
452—Irish philosophy, 453—events in 
Berkeley's life, 454—his character and 
abilities, 454—his idealism, 455, 456— 





what is the cause of our ideas? 457 
the Cartesian hypothesis, 458—the world 
of matter, 469—Keid'’s assertion, 460 
views of Collier, 461—of Brown, 462 
misrepresentations of Reid, 463, 464— 
ambiguity of terms, 465, 466—principles 
of Berkeley’s philosophy, 467, 468—God 
the cause of our sensations, 469, 470— 
the Berkelian idea has no permanent 
existence, 471, 472—substance not dis 
carded, 473, 474—what are natural phe- 
nomena ? 475—agreoments with Kant, 
475—relation to Tai A76—to Mala- 
branche, 477—opinions of [lume, 478— 
of Reid and Hamilton, 479, 480. 

Bridges, classification of, 161-167. 

Bridgewater, biographical sketch of the 
Duke of, 145-148, 

srother, the spectral, 131-1338, 

Brown, Dr John—see Horw Subseciva, 

Browning, Robert, Voems and Plays, 350 
—surface readers, 851—home longings, 
852—subtle poetry, 353—Mr Browning's 
peculiarities, 354—the ‘ Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,’ 355 — ‘Sordello,’ 356 — Mr 
Browning's dramatic faculty, 857—inei- 
dent in the storming of Ratisbon, 358 — 
the ‘ Confessional,’ 359—lyrics, 360— 
* Paracelsus’ and Festus, 361-363—alle- 
gorical poem, 364—scene in the cell of 
the St Sebastian Hospital, 365—rango 
of dramatic portraiture, 866-368—medi- 
eal experience of an Arab physician, 
868, 369—Andrea del Sarto, 370—the 
guardian angel, 371—Christmas Eve, 
372, 873—conclusion, 374. 

trunols, biographical sketch of, 168. 


Canning, Lord, governor-general of India, 
policy of, 7-9. 
Carlyle, Rev. Dr Alexander, autobio- 
graphy of, 239—early years, 240—Lord 
Grange and Colonel Gardiner, 241— 








want of organization on the part of the 
authorities, 242—battle of Prestonpans, 
243—episodes after the battle, 244— 
Carlyle sets out to Holland, 245—pre- 
sentation to Inveresk, 245—character 
of Carlyle, 246, 247—the spirit of the 
age, 247-250—religious peculiarities of 
Scotland, 251, 252—the story of a wasted 
life, 252-255. 

Collier’s, Rev Arthur, ‘ New Inquiry after 
Truth,’ 460, 461. 

Convocation—see England, Church of. 

Cotton trade, the, of America, 569. 

Cubitt, Sir William, 175. 


Dalhousie, Earl of, governorship of India, 
11, 12. 

Dexter's, Dr, monomanical delusions, 
115-117. 

Dogs, anecdotes relating to shepherds’, 
486, ° 

Dream, remarkable, 127, 128—revelation, 
131-133—coincident, 134-137. 

Dundonald, Earl of, 84—the Cochranes, 
85—Lord Cochrane, soldier and sailor, 
86—the ‘ Thetis,’ 87—Cochrane’s sketch 
of Lord Nelson, 87, 88—appointed to the 
* Speedy,’ 89—a ruse, 90—captures the 
‘Gamo,’ 91, 92—Lord St Vincent, 93— 
the ‘Speedy’ captured by the French, 
94—-gallantry of Captain Keats, 95— 
Lord Cochrane studies at the University 
of Edinburgh, 95—appointed to com- 
mand the ‘ Arab,’ 96—transferred to the 
‘ Pallas’ frigate, 97—escapes from three 
French line-of-battle ships, 97—tactics 
at an election for Honiton, 98—the ‘ Im- 
périeuse,’ 99—explosion ships, 100—the 
Basque Roads, 101—Lord Gambier, 102, 
103—virulence of Dundonald’s enemies, 
105—the hoax of 1814, 105—trial and 
condemnation, 107, 108— Lady Dun- 
nonald, 109. 


Edinburgh, private schools of, 508. 

Edmonds’, Mr, hallucinations, 118, 119— 

Edwardes, Sir Herbert, on the Talookhdar 
system, 17, n 

Elgin case, the, 501. 

Elizabeth, Queen, characteristics of, 435, 
436—her secret negotiations with Spain, 
437—her policy in the Netherlands, 439. 

Engineering and engineers, 142—import- 
ance of modern invention, 143—anti- 
quity of canals, 144—the pioneers of 
inland navigation, 145-148—engineer- 
ing undertakings of Smeaton, 149— 
canals, 150-154— sketch of Telford's 
life, 154, 155—Mr Walker, 156—Mr 
Rennie and his works, 157, 158—his 
sons, 159, 160—classification of bridges, 
161-167 — works of Mr Roebling, 167 
—biographical sketch of the Brunels, 
and their works, 169-171—the ‘Great 
Eastern,’ 171—the Fairbairns, 172, 173 
—waterworks, 173, 174—Sir William 
Cubitt, 175, 176—iron ships of war, 
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176-179—ships built by Messrs Napier, 
Glasgow, 179, 180—institution of civil 
engineers, 181, 182—works on engineer- 
ing, 183. 

England, Church of, present movement in 
the, 281—the Essayists, 283—nature of 
their writings, 284-286—their tendency, 
287-290—their issue, 290-293—levity of 
the Essayists, 294-298—their evasive- 
ness, 298-302—their shallow philosophy, 
302-307—their doctrine of Providence, 
808-314—misdirected Biblical criticisms, 
314-320 — incoherence of the Essays, 
321-326—tendency to mystification in 
the Episcopalian Church, 327, 328. 

‘Essays and Reviews,’ — see England, 
Church of. 

Europe, Christian architecture of, 513 — 
building and civil engineering, 515— 
established nomenclature ought not to 
be departed from, 516—impulse given to 
architecture by the spread of Christian- 
ity, 517—style adopted in the West, 518 
—rise of the Romanesque style, 519— 
Mr Fergusson on the Gothic style, 520 
transition period, 521—development of 
the Romanesque style due to Pisa, 522 
—Veronese architects, 523—the campa- 
nile of Italy, 523, 524—the Miinster of 
Aix, 525—churches and convents of 
Cologne, 527—open arcades, 528—the 
later period of the Rhenish style, 529— 
the Romanesque styles of France, 530— 
architecture of northern French pro- 
vinces, 531—rise of new style in France, 
531, 532—decay of the German Gothic 
style, 533—Gothic style in Italy, 534— 
its decline, 535—business of the archi- 
tect, 536—architecture of the nineteenth 
century, 537. 


Farms, large, and the peasantry of the 
Scottish Lowlands—see Scottish Low- 

~ lands. 

Fergusson, Mr, on Christian architecture, 
513-520—on open arcades, 528. 

Forcade’s, M., political writings, 195, 197. 

France, the Romanesque styles of archi- 
tecture, 530-533. 

Frederick, Prince of Holstein, on the ad- 
ministration of the East India Com- 
pany, 25, n. 

French camp, incident of the, 358. 


Hamilton’s, Sir William, opinions, 479. 

Hessey’s Bampton Lecture, 218—causes 
contributing to the failure of the lec- 
tures to reach the highest style of author- 
ship, 219—Dr Hessey, 220—the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath, 22i—Dr Hessey’s 
views, 222, 223—the testimony of the 
Fathers, 224, 225—the primeval Sab- 
bath, 226, 228—views of the reformers, 
229-232—the continental Sabbath, 233 
—the English Sabbath, 234—the Scot- 
tish Sabbath, 234-238. 

Hore Subsecivee, 481—originality of the 
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sketches, 482, 483—their humour and 
feeling, 485—anecdotes of dogs, 486, 487 
sketches of character, 487, 488—the pas- 
tor of Inverkeithing, 490—Rab and his 
friends, 493. 

Howard, Lord, on the treaty of peace 
with Spain, 440—on the neglect shown 
tc-vhe English sailors, 441. 

Hume’s David, metaphysical system, 478. 

Hurd, Bishop, and his contemporaries, 375 
—trise of deism in England, 376, 377— 
theological literature of the Church of 
England, 378, 379—parentage of Hurd, 
380—marriage of his brother, 381—Hurd 
enters Breewood grammar school, 381 
takes orders, 382—commentary and notes 
on Horace, 382—critical powers, 383~— 
introduction to Bishop Warburton, 383, 
384—pgomotion in the Church, 385—Mr 
Allen of Prior Park, 385, 386—Dr Bal- 
guy, 387—Natural History of Religion, 
388 — personal characteristics, 389 — 
merits as a writer, 390-392—sermons on 
prophecy, 392, 393 — promotion and 
royal patronage, 394, 395—-offer of his 
episcopal residence to George III. in 
ay 396 — concluding estimate, 397, 


India convalescent, 1-5—the Arms Act 
controversy, 6, 7—policy of Lord Can- 
ning, 7—hopeful prospects, 9, 10—*Lord 
Dalhousie’s measures, 11—native states 
in India, 12—policy of supporting an- 
cient families, 13, 14—restoration of the 
Talookhdars, 15-17—revenue of India, 
18, 19—income and expenditure, 19, n. 
—military expenditure, 20-24— India 
imperialized, 25—the Council of India, 
26, 27—the evangelization of India, 28, 
31—female education, 32. 

Inverkeithing, the pastor of, 490, 491. 

Iron, applicability to sheath ships of war, 
177, 179. 


James IV. of Scotland, act during his 
reign, regarding education, 496. 


Kugler, on the transition period, 521. 


Leicester’s, Earl of, administration, 434, 
435—treacherous designs, 438. 

Lincoln, President, extraordinary career, 
557. 


Mills, Mr, peasant proprietor system, 81. 
Motley’s United Netherlands—see Nether- 
lands, United. 


Navarre, Henry of, Mr Motley’s portrai- 
ture of, 445. 

Necromancy, Modern, 110—spiritualism, 
110-112—mode of inquiry, 113 — no- 
tional hallucination, 114—Dr Dexter's 
monomanical delusions, 115-117 — Mr 
Edmonds’ hallucinations, 118, 119— 
dangers of insane convictions, 119—Mr 





Owen’s work, 120, 121— nature and 
origin of hallucinations, 122—dangers 
of receiving evidence of hallucinated 
persons in law courts, 124—hallucina- 
tions as to personal identity, 125-127— 
remarkable dream, 127, 128—presenti- 
ment dreams, 129, 130 — revelation 
dreams, 131-133 — coincident dreams, 
134-137 — hallucinations of many, 
* 138-141, 
Nelson, Admiral Lord, character por- 
- trayed by Lord Cochrane, 87, 88. 
Netherlands, United, Motley’s History of 
the, 428—sketches of the English, 429— 
the Spaniards in 1584, 430—Duke of 
Parma, 431—straits of the Hollanders, 
432—state of affairs in France, 433— 
negotiations with England, 433—public 
men, 433—Ear] of Leicester, 435—Queen 
Elizabeth, 435—the English army ne- 
glected, 437—Leicester’s treacherous de- 
signs, 438—Elizabeth’s duplicity, 439— 
negotiations with the Duke of Parma, 
440—Lord Howard's comments, 440, 441 
—the roads of Calais, 442—services ren- 
dered to England by the Dutch fleet, 
443, 444—Henry of Navarre, 445—pros- 
perity of the Netherlands, 446—distress 
of the ‘reconciled’ provinces, 447— 
general sketch of Mr Motley’s history, 
447-451. 


Owen’s, Mr, Footfalls on the Boundary 
of another World, 120. 


Palmerston, Lord, and our foreign policy, 
255, 256—alterations of Great Britain 
and the continent, 257; 1855~1858, 259; 
leaders of parties, 261; the Canning 
party, 262, 263— Lord Palmerston’s 
opinion, 264-266—in debate, 267—his 
popularity, 268—his foreign policy, 
269-272—perils of Europe, 275-280. 

Parma, Duke of, character of, 431—nego- 
tiations with the English, 440—prepara- 

* tions for the invasion of England, 440. 

Press, the political, 184—the press should 
be the voice of the nation, 185—French 
press and political talk, 186—and foreign 
policy, 187—French and English jour- 
nalists, 188—personal character of the 
French press, 189—public opinion in 
France, 190—the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
190—The Journal des Debats, 191, 192— 
MM. de St Marc Girardin and de Villile, 
193-194—M. Forcade’s ‘ Chronique Poli- 
tique,’ 195, 196—his aims, 197 — The 
Times, 198-202—The Augsburg Gazette, 
202—Hermann Orgés, 203, 204—and 
German public, 205— Forcade and 

= Orges, 206-209. 

Prestonpans, battle of, 243. 


Railway Accidents, 399, 400—state of 
railways in the United Kingdom from 
1846 to 1849, 401—traffic on railways, 
402, 403—tables of accidents, 404-406— 
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compensation to sufferers from acci- 
dents, 407—select committee appointed 
to inquire into the causes of railway 
accidents, 407—their report, 408—Mr 
Bentinck’s resolutions, 409—objections 
to the resolutions unfounded, 409, 410— 
condition of permanent way, 411, 412— 
excessive speed a cause of accidents, 413 
—punctuality required in the despatch 
and arrival of trains, 414—want of a 
perfect telegraph system, 415—defective 
material a cause of accidents, 416—de- 
fective workmanship a cause of acci- 
dents, 417—accidents from fire, 418— 
improvements required in breaks, 419 — 
want of intercommunication between 
guard, driver, and passengers, 420, 421— 
obstructions on the line a cause of acci- 
dents, 422—inattention of servants the 
cause of accidents, 423, 424—excellence 
of rules on foreign railways, 425—go- 
vernment surveillance necessary, 426— 


INDEX. 


Seaman, the Autobiography of a— see 


Dundonald, Ear] of. 


Shelly, Percy B., and his biographers, 33, 


34—Mr Middleton’s and Mr Trelawney’s 
biographical recollections, 85—Life of 
Shelley by Mr Hogg, 35, 37—his family, 
39, 40—his tendency to the marvellous, 
41, 42—was Shelley truthful ? 43—let- 
ters to Goodwin, 43, 44—general want of 
regulative power, 45, 47—‘ Zastrozzi,’ 
48, 50—‘ St Irvyne,’ 51, 52—his imper- 
fect sense of relation, 53—expelled from 
Oxford University, 54, 55—after his ex- 
pulsion, 56—Mr T. Shelley, 57—ac- 
quaintance with the Westbrook family, 
59—elopement, 60—his views of mar- 
aa 61—separation, 62—‘ Queen Mab,’ 
3 


Spain, secret negotiations with Queen Eli- 


zabeth of England, 437—causes which 
led to the failure of the Armada, 443, 
444, 


encouragement ought to be offered for | ‘ Speedy’ man-of-war, description of, 89, 
railway inventions, 427. 90—captures the ‘ Gamo,’ 91, 92. 
Reid’s, Dr, assertion, 460—his misrepre- | Sunday—see Hessey’s Bampton Lecture. 
sentation, 463—opinions, 479. 
Rennie, John, biographical sketch of, 157 
—his sons, 159. 


Telford, Thomas, biographical notice of, 
154, 155. 
Tocqueville, Alexis de, 330— birth and 


Scotland, the Education Question in, 495] lineage, 330—what is a publicist? 331 


—Mr Morell’s report to the Privy Coun- 
cil, 495—antiquity of burgh schools, 
496—early Scottish legislation on edu- 
cation, 496—labours of John Knox re- 
garding education, 497—influence of the 
Reformation—parish schools, 497—Act 
of Parliament of 1803, 498—relation be- 
tween the school and the church, 499, 
500—burgh schools, 501—their develop- 
ment, 502—emo!uments of parish school- 
masters, 503—parochial schools insuffi- 
cient for public necessities, 504—Free 
Church schools, 505— Privy Council 
grant, 505—its defects, 506—amount and 
expenditure, 507—classified list, 507, n. ; 
private schools, 508; suggestions to- 
wards a national school system, 509, 


—inequality of conditions among men, 
332 —contrast between French and Ame- 
rican democracy, 333—spread of demo- 
cracy in Europe, 334—de Tocqueville’s 
love of truth, 335—middle class go- 
vernment, 356 — de Tocqueville and 
Montesquieu contrasted, 337—travelling 
in America, 338—Indian guide and 
canoe, 339—‘nterior of a log-house, 340 
de Tocqueville in England, 340—speech 
in the French Senate in 1848, 341—ap- 
pointed minister of foreign affairs by 
French Republic, 342—L’Ancien Re- 
gime et la Revolution, 342-344—leading 
thought of the book, 345 — sketch of 
French society, 345-347 — marriage, 
348—Father Lacordaire’s eloge, 349. 


510—tests of no practical value, 511,| Trevelyan, Sir Charles, on the settlement 
512. of the Inam question, 17, n. 
Scottish Lowlands, the, large farms and| Times, The, 198-202. 

the peasantry of, 65—remarks of Sir 
John Packington, 65—social position of | ‘ United States,’ their future, 572. 
work-people on large farms, 66, 67—the 
bothy system, 68-70—proposed reme-| Voyageur, the, 211, 212. 
dies, 71, 72—hopeless state of labourers 
on large farms, 72, 73—reports on the | Walker, Mr, sketch of, 156. 
cottage tenure system, 74-78 — desir- | Wood, babes in the, 214. 


ability of small farms, 79, 80—Mr Mill 
on peasant proprietors, 81—duty of 
landlords, 82, 83. 
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